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What Stock 
Was It? 


HEN THE STOCK MARKET was 
Wont a little above the lowest 
depths of the Great Depression, an 
investment adviser collided with a 
ticklish question of judgment. Even 
today. nearly 20 years later. a 
slight shiver accompanies recollec- 
tion of the “fielder’s choice” he 
made under the prodding of a re- 
sentful, stubborn client. 

Said the client (the prospective 
client. rather, as the adviser had 
never seen him before)——“I hear 
you re pretty good at picking out a 
stock. | have $29,000 left of the 
$105,000 stocks and cash in my ac- 
count nine months ago. | want to 
put that money into the best stock 
you recommend—all of | it. 
Set your fee. name the stock. Ul 
buy it. get the certificate in my 
name and stay with it.” 


can 


“ld recommend Telephone to 
anyone. said the adviser. 

“Nope. They say the Telephone 
dividend will probably be cut.” 

“Well. why not put the money 
into several stocks? Diversify.” 

“Nope. | was diversified, all over 
the list. and the market collapsed 
under me just the same. Just one 
good stock this time.” 

The adviser did some fast think- 


ing. Allied Chemical? General 
Electric? General Motors? Du 
Pont? U.S. Steel? Chrysler? 





Union Pacific? Union Carbide & 
Carbon? He asked for time to 
study a bit, but the client wanted 
action. A stock was chosen from 
those named, 1,000 shares of it at 
a shade more than $28 a share on 
August 2. 1932. Telephone was 
around $90. And then what? The 
price of Telephone rose $19 a share 
by August 20; the client’s stock 
about $6. The difference in these 
advances jolted the adviser. 

But by the end of August, he 
could breathe easier. The client's 
investment had gained 51.8 per 
cent in market value; an equivalent 
investment in Telephone shares 
would have risen 32.2 per cent. 

The Telephone dividend of $9 a 
share a year was not reduced, The 
320 shares which $29.000 would 
have bought around $90 a share 
would be paying a $2.880 annual 
income. today. The shares would 
be worth approximately $49,000. 
exclusive of rights to subscribe to 
more stock and debentures during 
the years. 

The stock the client bought pays 
him an income of $13,600 a year 
today. at the current dividend basis 
and his stock. largely increased by 
a split-up in 1949, is worth around 
$380,000. 

You ll find the stock on Page 6. 
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THE 


“PRUDENT MAN” 
INVESTS 








By Earu S. MacNeity, Vice President, 


UR STORY is a drama with two 
QO chief protagonists: New York 
and Massachusetts. For decades 
each represented opposite theories 
on the investment of trust funds. 
The Prudent-man Rule 


without quotes 


this time 
had its classic ex- 
pression in early Massachusetts 
cases. 

Stated simply, the rule was that 
a trustee might buy, for the trust 
fund, anything that a reasonably 








MASS 


'PRUODENT-MAN RULE 





prudent man might buy for his 
own investment. The “reasonably 
prudent man” being a_ wholly 
mythical creature, his delineation 
was left to the judges who were 
called upon from time to time to 
review the actions of the trustees. 


Thus. as the rule developed in 


Irving Trust Company. New York 


Massachusetts, it became clear that 
trustees in that State could invest 
in common stocks without fear of 
surcharge, provided that in every 
instance they could justify their 
purchases as prudent. (Surcharge 
is the process of holding a trustee 
personally responsible for misdo- 
ing or imprudence. ) 

But New York took a sterner 
view. It became virtual ringleader 
of the “statutory” or “legal list” 
States. No stocks—-not even pre- 
ferreds — were included in New 
York’s legal list, but only obliga- 
tions — bonds, governmental and 
corporate, real estate mortgages 
and the like—meeting certain tests. 
The Superintendent of Banks was 
arbiter of the list. From time to 
time you would read that this 
bond issue or that was now—or 
had ceased to be—a New York 
“legal.” 

The tests were designed to as- 
sure high quality; demand for 
quality pushes prices up and rate 
of income consequently goes down. 
It was inevitable, therefore. that 
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“Massachusetts” trusts would pro- 
duce better results, from the stand- 
point of income, than “New York” 
trusts. And often they showed 
profits. too, which rarely could be 
realized in legal bonds. 

Now the plot quickens. A num- 
ber of States which had tended to 
follow the New York rule passed 
statutes which put in compact 
words the rule that Massachusetts 
judges had hammered out in a 
long series of decisions. There 
were pressures behind this move- 
ment: higher taxes: lower inter- 
est rates; higher standards of liv- 
ing and the dollar’s reduced buying 
power. New York finally yielded 
and, effective July 1. 1950. there 
came into being New York’s special 
version of the Prudent-man Statute. 





This statute nowhere abandons 
the principle of the “legal list.” It 
restates the list. much as it stood 
before; there is the familiar pa- 
rade of classifications: obligations 
of the United States and its agen- 
cies: States; municipal and cer- 
tain other governmental obliga- 
tions: real estate mortgages meet- 
ing specified requirements and the 
same high quality corporate bonds 
that qualify as legal investments 
for savings banks. These we will 
refer to as traditional legals. 

Then the law adds a new cate- 
gory of legals: obligations (other 
than the traditional legals) and 
common and preferred stocks of 
any and all corporations domestic 
to the United States. provided that 
the total of such investments shall 
not exceed 35 per cent of the mar- 
ket value of the trust fund at the 
time any non-traditional 
ment is made: and with the further 
provisos, in the case of obligations 
(other than issues of common car- 
riers subject to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


invest- 


regulation) 





that the corporation issuing them 
shall have some securities regis- 
tered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; and in the 
case of stocks (banks and insur- 
ance stocks excepted) that they 
shall be listed on a national securi- 
ties exchange—such as, of course, 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Now what did New York trus- 
tees do with the opportunity that 
was offered them to broaden their 
field of investment? In particular, 
what effect, if any. did their ac- 
tions have on the stock market? 


Not as Much as Expected 


In the latter respect, too much 
had been expected. Figures from 
the published report of the Trust 
Investment Study Committee of 
the Trust Division of the New 
York State Bankers Association 
(which laid the groundwork for 
the statute), taken out of context 
and loosely used, gave the impres- 
sion that upwards of a billion dol- 
lars might be poured quickly into 
the market. However, the Commit- 
tee’s analysis indicated that 80 per 
cent of trust funds operated by 
the trust institutions of the State 
were already in the non-legal class. 
That is, the trustees were specifi- 
cally permitted to buy virtually 
anything by the wills or trust 
agreements under which they 
served, and presumably they had 
all of the common stocks they 
wanted. 

Of the 20 per cent of strictly 
“legal” trust funds remaining, re- 
member that only 35 per cent at 


most could be invested in other 
than traditional legals. So taking 
35 per cent of 20 per cent, no more 
than an additional 7 per cent of 
the trust funds operated by New 
York’s banks and trust companies 
would become eligible to buy com- 
mon stocks. 

Moreover, there would be many 
legal-restricted trusts where pur- 
chase of common stocks would be 
barred or ill-advised. Such as 
trusts in which retention (but not 
purchase) of non-legals was _per- 
mitted; many such already had 
more than 35 per cent in common 
stocks. There were very large trusts 
where continued holding of tax-ex- 
empt bonds was the logical course. 
There were trusts which might ter- 
minate soon, or be in early need 
of cash, so that intermediate fluctu- 
ation could not be risked. 

Thus the number of eligible trusts 
continued to shrink — until it 
seemed that perhaps only 3 per 


cent of the total of trust funds 





in New York might be expected 
to go ultimately into non-tradi- 
tional legals. As there are no off- 
cial statistics on the volume of trust 
funds in New York, guesses only 
can be made. It is probable that 
the New York law made from 
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$350,000,000 to $400,000,000 of 
trust funds available—as a prac- 
tical matter — for investment in 
bonds not on the old legal list, and 
in common and preferred stocks. 
This does not include funds that 
might be in the hands of individual 
trustees: nor does it include the 
pension trusts, which are a story 
apart. 

After about a year of opera- 
tion, what has been done? 

There was one way to find out. 
I wrote to the investment officers 
of the larger banks and trust com- 
panies in New York City and to 
a number of trust institutions up- 
state. These represented probably 
90 per cent of the dollar volume 
of trust funds administered by cor- 
porate trustees in the State. My 
questions sought a summary of 
their experience in cases that might 
be considered reasonably typical. 

Of the six institutions which are 
considered to have the largest vol- 
ume of trust business, three have 
gone to the full limit of 35 per 
cent in the new category of legals, 
or within 2 or 3 points of that 
limit; the other three have stayed 
in a range from 15 per cent to 
20 per cent. Of the remaining 
banks in the city and upstate, but 
a handful pushed close to the 
limit; the great majority are in the 
15 per cent - 20 per cent range. 

Nowhere was there any sugges- 
tion that common stocks were con- 
sidered unsuitable. There was a 
general wariness, however, due to 
the fact that common _ stocks 
seemed relatively high in the sum- 
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mer of 1950 and the Korean out- 
break promised unsettlement; there 
was a prevalent desire to maintain 
a reserve of buying power (tem- 
porarily invested in bonds) 
against the time when stocks might 
appear more attractive. Subse- 
quent to the original commitments 
this reserve has been utilized to a 
limited extent. 

Several interesting details were 
revealed by the correspondence. 
Thus, most of those who took ad- 
vantage of the new law went al- 
most entirely into common stocks 
rather than preferreds and “un- 
traditional” bonds. The reason 
generally given: one of the pur- 
poses of the new law was to make 
possible the increase of trust in- 
come. Matching quality for qual- 
ity, common stocks offered the 
greater return. 


Funds Awaiting Investment 


If summary is safe in a single 
short paragraph, this is it: 

The trust institutions of New 
York, taken together, have invested 
in common stocks and other un- 
traditional legals not much more 
than half of the funds they intend 
eventually to invest in such secur- 
ities. That is, they may have pur- 
chased about $200,000,000 out of 
a $350,000,000 - $400,000,000 po- 
tential in the past year. Thus a 
substantial reserve of buying power 
exists which may go into the 
market from time to time as the 
trust committees of the larger in- 
stitutions deem further stock in- 
vestment advantageous. 


Stock Market 


HEN A market review in THE 

EXCHANGE for April referred 
to the rails as the “center of inter- 
est,” unconscious prophecy was 
blended with current fact. Such was 
not intended. Prophecy about price 
changes is left by this magazine 
strictly to professional advisers. 

The attention of EXCHANGE read- 
ers is directed only toward the 
study of market situations which 
seem to be developing. And the rail 
situation developed—on the down 
side, 

Since May 4 the Dow, Jones 
railroad stock average has reced- 
ed about 6 per cent. That does 
not mean an equivalent drop for 
all the rails but indicates the over- 
all price drift; and from the 1951 
top. the average has retreated a bit 
more than 11 per cent. The Dow- 
Jones industrial average has fallen 
about 5 per cent and this has been 
approximately the extent of the 
percentage decline from the 1951 
top of 263.13 established on May 3. 

Why the carrier shares have met 
with market disfavor, at least for 
the time being, is hardly explained 
by this year’s earnings, some of 
which are here sampled. The sta- 
for five and five 
western roads show earnings per 
common share for the four months 
ended April 30. 

Although the exhibit shows that 
the roads named have been doing 
the whole. the western 


tistics eastern 


well. on 


lines have done far better than 
those of the east. The far-flung New 
York Central and Pennsylvania, 
carrying heavy terminal charges 
and sharing only moderately in 
rates on long-haul freight coming 
from other roads, have made so 
poor a showing that prices of their 
stocks arouse no surprise, 





FOUR MOS. EARNINGS PER SHARE 
EASTERN Roaps 


1951 1950 
Ches. & Ohio . . $1.18 0.58 
Erie 1.17 0.82 
New York Central . 1.21 0.55 (4%) 
Pennsylvania 0.58 0.29 
Reading . 125 0.93 
WESTERN Roaps 
Atch., Top. & S. F.. 6.88 5.72 
Great Northern 0.09 2.88 (4) 
Illinois Central 3.54 3.76 
N. ¥., Gee &@ St. b... 256 2.80 
Union Pacific . 3.98 2.65 
(d) Deficit. Source: Moody’s. 





However, the market researcher 
can find explanatory material else- 
where. The late winter and spring 
months are frequently less profit- 
able than summer and autumn: 
further, these owners of an 
mense amount of equipment and 
rails have been devoting income 
heavily to rolling stock and other 
maintenance. Again. it would be 
odd if roads with great numbers of 
employes had not allowed as amply 
as they could for possible wage in- 
creases. as well as for the 1214 cent 


im- 
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per hour rise already won by non- 
operating and some operating 
workers. 

The big puzzle for researchers, 
looking ahead, lies in these ques- 
(a) have the western lines 
gained more traffic than the east- 
carriers from war materiel 
and army supplies headed for the 
West Coast and Korea and Japan? 
(b) will the assembly of defense 
raw materials at mill and factory 
later this year, and the movement 
of finished products, stimulate 
eastern traffic substantially? (c) 
how much of the 12 per cent 
freight rate increase applied for by 
the roads will be granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and when? 


tions: 


ern 


The Industrials 


Turning to the industrial stock 
panorama, more general influences 
upon market sentiment can be 
scanned. And, looking at some of 
them, it is hardly surprising that 
investors are confused. Being un- 
certain, many people who were not 
long ago adding to their dividend- 
paying holdings. are now standing 
aside, waiting. Small daily volume 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
has revealed an increasing invest- 
ment reluctance—at the same time 
selling pressure on the whole has 
been slight. 

To a degree. market slants are 
being shaped by what a person 
reads in the newspapers. Defense 
authorities say publicly, for ex- 
ample, that allocations of steel and 
other essential metals for civilian 
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DID YOU FIGURE IT OUT? 

The stock mentioned in the 
article on the inside front cover 
of this issue of THE EXCHANGE 
was Du Pont. 











goods will have to be cut back 
more sharply. Some steel makers 
feel that mill capacity is growing 
so fast that steel should later be in 
reasonably good supply for both 
military needs and civilian con- 
sumption. 


Establishing A Base 


Trying to balance conflicting 
views, the investor may prefer to 
seek the professional advice of a 
member firm. It is apropos to refer 
back to a thought in THE Ex- 
CHANGE last month — that “the 
stock market is slowly establishing 
a base for a future to be determined 
by sharply-etched favorable or un- 
favorable events.” Some dramatic 
event has often turned the scales in 
the past and precedent is about the 
best guide there is for patient 
stock market students. 

Market followers have not over- 
looked the outbreak of department 


Statistical and other factual informa- 
tion as well as comment regarding any 
securities referred to in THE EXCHANGE 
have been obtained from sources deemed 
to be reliable, but THe EXcHANGE as- 
sumes no responsibility for their accur- 
acy or completeness. Neither such in- 
formation nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 


store price cutting. It is possible 
to view the spread of this month’s 
mark-downs from city to city as a 
symptom rather than a sudden 
pain in the midriff of accumulated 
inventories a symptom of 
prices too high for the buying pub- 
lic to accept. A tinge of deflation- 
ary thinking, in short, may offset 
in part the persistent inflationary 
psychology which has been influ- 
encing the stock market. 

At any rate, as a discussion else- 
where in this issue reveals, many 
corporations should have a sizable 


profit margin for dividend pay- 
ments, even with a moderate de- 
cline of net earnings. The accom- 
panying statistics picture dividend 
yields on sampled 20 to 25 year 
annual dividend paying companies. 

In examining the column of 
yields, readers will bear in mind 
that they are figured on the divi- 
dends paid in 1950, which includ- 
ed numerous year-end extras. Divi- 
dend payments have, in the first 
half of 1951, stayed well abreast 
of last year’s distributions, with 
few important changes being made. 











SAMPLED 20- TO 25-YEAR DIVIDEND PAYERS 
1950 Per cent 
Yr. Div. Cash Div 51 High Recent yield on 
Began (incl. extras) Price rice recent price 
Atlantic Refining Co. . . 1927 $2.29(a) 7846 71 3.2% 
Best Foods. Inc. . 1927 3.00 3734 35 8.6 
Borg-Warner Corp. . . 1928 7.00 7134 64 10.9 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. . 1929 2.75 34, 31 8.9 
Chrysler Corp. . 1926 9.75 825% 70 13.9 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. . 1931 2.00 2714 25 8.0 
Dixie Cup Co. . . . . 1929 1.624% 7014 59 2.8 
Freeport Sulphur Co. . 1927 5.00 88 84 6.0 
Hershey Chocolate Co. . 1930 2.871% 44% 39 7.4 
R. H. Macy & Co.. . . . 1927 2.00 38 34 5.9 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. Co. 1928 2.49 (a) 501% 49 5.1 
Nopeo Chemical Co. . - 1927 2.73 (a) 50 44 6.2 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. . 1929 3.10 40, 36 8.6 
Philco Corp. . . 1926 1.21 (@) 2536 23 53 
Safeway Stores. Ine. . 1927 2.40 391% 35 6.9 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. . 1927 4.00 63% 62 6.5 
Sylvania Elec. Prod. Co. . 1929 2.00 30 29 6.9 
Univ. Leaf Tobacco Co. . . 1927 1.70 27 25 6.8 
Victor Chem. Works . . 1926 2:25 a7 57 3.9 
Visking Corp. . . . . . 1930 2.50 42% 37 6.8 
Youngs. Steel Door Co. . 1927 1.50 19% 17 8.8 
(a) adjusted. 
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By James DeCamp Wise 
President, 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 


: CARPET INDUSTRY has come 
a long way since Erastus Bige- 


low’s invention of the power car- 
839. Until then, a 
skilled weaver, helped by a boy, 
worked hard to turn out eight 
yards of carpet in a 12-hour day. 
In 1950, the American carpet in- 
dustry produced 86,000,000 yards 
of carpet! 

Today we are in the midst of 
changes more significant than those 
generated by Erastus Bigelow. The 
changes involve a new material 


pet loom in 


for carpet making and a new meas- 
ure of value in business. The new 
material came out of the test-tube, 
the new value was the result of 
human experience. 

Wool has been the basic raw 
material of the industry ever since 
it started. All-wool carpets are 
products of excellent quality. How- 
ever, wool is not a satisfactory 
raw material in what is now a 
precision mass production indus- 
try because of its unpredictable 
chemical and physical properties. 
Increasingly uncertain sources of 








Giant broadlooms have replaced the 
earlier 27- and 36-inch looms. 


supply have added to these difh- 
culties over the years. 

The search for an acceptable re- 
placement for wool has been a 
long one. More than 15 years ago 
—when wool was cheap and plenti- 
ful—research laboratories set out 
to find a material better than wool. 
Scores of man-made fibers were 
thoroughly investigated. Bigelow- 
Sanford alone tested over one thou- 
sand experimental carpets during 
this period. 

The industry’s answer to the 
problem was marketed last year. 
It is a newly developed carpet 
rayon which, when properly used 
in relationship to the specific car- 
pet for which it is intended, has 
proved under all known tests to 
be the equal of wool in wear, re- 
sistance to soiling and cleana- 
bility. 

In addition, it brings to car- 
pets greater clarity of color, wider 
styling possibilities and more uni- 
form quality at a lower, more 





stable price. From the production 
point of view, carpet rayon elim- 
inates the need for grading and 
scouring which wool requires. Its 
qualities are uniform and predic- 
table. 

The biggest problem raised for 
the industry by carpet rayon is 
supply. To date domestic rayon 
manufacturers have been unable 
to meet demand. Therefore, Euro- 
pean producers have been used by 
Bigelow-Sanford. In addition, we 
have acquired the controlling in- 
terest in the Hartford Rayon 
Corporation, which manufactures 
heavy denier rayon filament yarn. 
(Denier is the measure of size.) 
A program for conversion and ex- 
pansion of Hartford’s existing fa- 
cilities to produce carpet rayon is 
ahead of schedule. 


Progress of Industry 


Although the development and 
use of carpet rayon is the most 
important single advance, many 
other elements of change and prog- 
ress have appeared in the carpet 
industry in the last 15 years, and 
particularly since World War II. 
Since 1946, Bigelow-Sanford has 
spent approximately $14,000,000 
to modernize its manufacturing 
operation. 

The outmoded production of 
the narrow 27- and 36-inch looms 
has been replaced by giant 12- 
and 15-foot broad looms. New 
carding, spinning, twisting, scour- 
ing and dyeing equipment has 
been installed at our two main 
plants. Modern laboratory and pi- 


lot plant research have brought 
more product improvements with- 
in a decade than the industry had 
seen in the previous generation. 
In 1950 alone, Bigelow’s Product 
Research and Development Depart- 
ment was responsible for 19 patent- 
ed product improvements. 

These changes are indicative of 
new management concepts de- 
signed to bring to the carpet in- 
dustry the efficiency and breadth 
of vision which characterize Amer- 
ican enterprise as a whole. 

For many years the objective of 
good business management was 
assumed to be solely that of mak- 
ing a profit. Today the functions 
of management are widely recog- 
nized to include the development 
and administration of good hu- 
man relations, which are essential 
to insure a healthy future for our 
economic and social system. 





Lucite model of Thompsonville 
plant aids study of material flow. 
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James DeCamp Wise says he never ex- 
pected to become a corporation president 
—an assumption natural enough for a 
man whose mature life was concerned 
mostly with torts, replevins and habeas 
corpora. Through his position as senior 
partner of the New York law firm now 
known as Cahill, Gordon, Zachry & Rein- 
del, he became general counsel and a di- 








rector of Bigelow-Sanford. When the 
presidency of the company fell vacant in 
1944 owing to John A. Sweetser’s death, 
the board of directors selected Mr. Wise for the job. Mr. Wise 
also serves on the board of the American Management Association 
and is a trustee of the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 






























At Bigelow-Sanford we try to 
convey four things to our em- 
ployes: 


1. That they are engaged in 
a worthwhile enterprise: 
that their jobs have dig- 
nity and meaning; and that 
they will be justly treated. 


nN 


That they are part of a 
team competing against 
other teams for a share of 
the consumer’s dollar and 
that their pay and jobs de- 
pend upon successful com- 
petition. 

3. That a business must serve 
its stockholders and cus- 
tomers as well as employes. 

4. That no other system of 
production has yet been 
tried which has been nearly 
as productive or which has 
afforded so large a degree 
of human freedom. 
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We also believe that we have an 
obligation to live harmoniously 
with our neighbors in our plant 
communities and that this, too, 
must be accomplished by two-way 
communication. 

Explaining the Business 

Plant tours have become gala 
occasions, attended by local busi- 
nessmen, professional men, clergy- 
men and state officials as well as 
the guests of our employes. Planned 
exhibits explain the economics of 
the enterprise. Current costs are 
compared with the past; wages are 
contrasted: pertinent company ac- 
tivities are dramatized. 

A series of advertisements has 
been running in plant community 
newspapers for some time setting 
forth the economic facts of Bige- 
low’s business life. Pertinent facts 
of company-wide importance go 
out to local editors from plant 
managers. Community dinners for 


leading citizens of the plant towns 
have proved most beneficial. 

All of these activities, improve- 
ments in raw materials and prod- 
modernization of manufac- 
turing techniques, and widening 
public and employe relations, are 


ucts, 


being accompanied by increasing 
emphasis on both product and en- 
gineering research. At Bigelow, 
now in its 126th year, the accent 
is on the future. 


Broader Corporate Structure 


This has led us to propose to 
our stockholders a plan to broaden 
the company’s capital structure 
and liberalize its corporate pow- 
ers, which, if approved, will place 
Bigelow-Sanford in a position to 
meet any future business contin- 
gency with new flexibility. 

The dollar volume of the carpet 
industry has more than doubled 
in the past five years. In 1946 
Bigelow-Sanford’s net sales totaled 


$39,222,000. In 1950 they were 
$97,672,000. Naturally, the work- 
ing capital requirements of a 
$97,000,000 business are substan- 
tially greater than for a $39,- 
000,000 business. The new 
porate structure should enable us 
to meet these requirements through 
new financing as the need arises. 

While the carpet industry has 
become a more efficient producer 
through plant and equipment mod- 
ernization, it has not materially 
increased its net manufacturing ca- 
pacity since 1929. Meanwhile 
America has grown up by leaps 
and bounds. Population is up from 
about 122,000.000 to more than 
150,000,000. The number of 
households has expanded 49 per 
cent since 1929 and 25 per cent 
since 1940, 

In that population growth are 
fruitful and untouched markets not 
only for Bigelow-Sanford but all 
industry. There is our future. 


cor- 





New process for dyeing yarn in spools, rather than in skeins 
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COLLEGE 
PROFESSORS 
TO STUDY 
THE EXCHANGE 


OLLEGE PROFESSORS are going 
hee put the Wall Street finan- 
cial community under the micro- 
scope this summer for the fourth 
year running. Ten are scheduled 
for three weeks of study and re- 
search. Their visits are sponsored 
by the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion, representing the 
branches of the securities business. 


various 


This is only part of a fellowship 
program designed to teach finance 
and business by having the actual 
markets substitute for the college 
campuses. Twenty-five students 
from all parts of the country who 
have majored in economics and 
business will be brought to New 
York this summer for a_three- 
weeks’ forum on the American se- 
curities business. 

While in New York the faculty 
members and students will observe 
how the New York Stock and Curb 
function. They will 
watch the day-to-day operation of 
different types of securities firms 

including a large underwriter of 
corporate securities, a large bro- 
kerage firm. an underwriter and 
distributor of municipal securities, 
an over-the-counter trading firm, 
and an odd-lot firm. 


Exchanges 
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The faculty members will have 
plentiful opportunities to talk with 
and question partners of firms and 
officers of the Exchanges. Their 
program is flexible and is altered 
to meet their individual needs. 

The 25 students will be ad- 
dressed in classes by experts whose 
work is in the securities business. 

Among the visible results of the 
fellowship program for university 
professors, in the few years it has 
been in operation, is the use of 
more up-to-date and complete in- 
formation in college economic and 
finance courses. 

Faculty have 
from all parts of the country, in- 
cluding several New England, Mid- 
west and Southern Universities, as 
well as the University of Cali- 
fornia, Stanford, the University of 
Colorado, the University of Texas 
and Texas Christian University. 


members come 


Introduces Course of His Own 


One holder of a fellowship in 
1949, Assistant Professor Franc 
M. Ricciardi of the University of 
Vermont, established a summer 
course at the New York Stock Ex- 
change for his own students in 
business and economics. About 30 
Vermont students attended. 

It was the success of the fellow- 
ship program for college faculty 
members. which has been strongly 
endorsed by all the participants. 
that led the Joint Committee on 
Education to extend its program 
this year by offering a three-week 
seminar for senior and graduate 
college students. 


THERE’S 


NO STOCK EXCHANGE 


IN MOSCOW 


EITHER in the Communist Man- 
N ifesto of Marx and Engels 
which was first published in 1848, 
nor in Karl Marx’s “Capital” 
(1867) is there the faintest com- 
prehension displayed of the pos- 
sibility of the development of an 
economic system such as exists in 
America, vintage 1951. 

What a surprise the two found- 
ers of present-day Communism 
would get were they able to peer 
over the shoulders of millions of 
Americans who pick up _ their 
newspapers each day and turn to 
the financial page! Here are stock 
exchange transactions, unlisted se- 
curity quotations, corporate earn- 
ings and dividend reports, adver- 
tisements of new issues, special 
features and 
stories. 

If such matters, as they wrote. 
are the concern of only a few rich 
exploiters of the toiling masses. 
why waste a lot of newsprint and 
ink the victims? And how 
many of us realize the deep sig- 
nificance or symbolism of the 
things that pass as routine “news?” 
In this day of ideological flim- 
flam. are we not too prone to take 
too much for granted or accept 
without offering a challenge the 


numerous “news” 


on 


By Rosert S. BYFIELD 


packaged beliefs of those who wish 
to weaken us? 

Let us consider, for example. 
the instance of a hypothetical in- 
vestor who buys a single share of 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange. We use American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. because it 
is the largest corporation in the 
world, but we might have cited 
General Motors Corp. or U. S. 
Steel Corp. equally well. That pur- 
chase could not have been made by 
perhaps 80 per cent or 90 per cent 
of the 2,200,000,000 inhabitants of 
the earth, even if they had the 
money, because they live in coun- 
tries where there are no stock ex- 
changes. 


Unproductive Capital 


Or, perhaps, even if these peo- 
ple in foreign countries do have 
the benefits of a sizable telephone 
industry, it is owned by the gov- 
ernment and has no shares out- 
standing which can be bought with 
their own savings. Or that in con- 
formity with long standing cus- 
tom and deep seated tradition 
most people outside of our bor- 
ders invest their savings only in 
gold. silver. jewels or land. They 
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invest in stocks because 
there are no corporations. 

Even more important is the fact 
that the purchase of that single 
share was a voluntary act. There 
was freedom of choice. No govern- 
mental compulsion was involved, 
nor governmental permission asked 
or needed. 


cannot 


Free Markets 


The stockholder who sold that 
share to the new holder operated 
identical framework, as 
would be characteristic of a so- 
ciety based upon freedom of con- 
tract. The transaction took place 
in one of the few remaining free 
markets of the world, and the New 
York Stock Exchange merely pro- 
vided the necessary facilities for 
carrying it through and recording 
it promptly. 

And in the future, if American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. (or 


any other corporation for that 


Free Contracts, 


in an 


matter) needs money for expan- 
sion, the company may sell stock 
to its shareholders or to the invest- 
ing public. The management will 
make the basic decisions and set 
the terms, but the investor or 
shareholder is a free agent to ac- 
cept or reject, to buy or refuse to 
buy, to invest or not to invest. This 
is an important freedom. 

Contrast this situation with the 
case of the British telephone sys- 
tem which is owned and operated 
by the Post Office as a government 
facility. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer decides what expansion 
is to take place and how much cap- 
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ital is needed. He needs to please 
no investor electorate: capital un- 
der socialism or Communism is 
raised through taxes. Compulsion 
takes the place of free choice. It’s 
as simple as that. 

The late Wendell Willkie once 
stated “only the productive can be 
strong and only the strong can be 
free,” a phrase which is truer to- 
day than ever. The productive se- 
quence in our free society is a 
three-stage affair: namely. save, in- 
vest, produce (or serve). Each step 
is vital and must not be interfered 
with. 


Our “Tool” Economy 


Moreover, ours is a “tool” econ- 
omy since our material progress 
depends on natural resources plus 
human energy multiplied by tools. 
and by tools we mean not only the 
physical plant, equipment, ma- 
chines, laboratories, railroads and 
generally what the economists call 
“capital goods,” but also applied 
power and fuel as measured by 
kilowatts and British thermal 
units. 

While his ancestor of 1850 
worked 3600 hours each year with 
$500 of capital (or tools) at his 
disposal, today’s worker has 
achieved a much higher standard 
of living with only 2,000 hours 
of annual toil, but with $8,000 of 
capital. And now the United States 
with only about 6 per cent of the 
world’s population produces more 
than one-third of the world’s goods. 

Side by side with this progres- 
sively rising living standard has 








Robert S. Byfield, a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, began 
his career in 1920 as a bond sales- 
man for Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., 
later becoming a vice president and 
director. He was president of Amer- 
ican Foreign Investing Corp. from 
1933 to 1947 and a partner of the 
Stock Exchange firm of Byfield & 
Co. from 1935 to 1945. He has 
served as a director of a number of 
corporations. Mr. Byfield has writ- * 
ten extensively on financial and economic topics and has 
participated in a number of radio and television forums and 
debates. In 1949 he was the special representative of the 
Exchange on the Town Hall ’Round the World Seminar. 











been a revolutionary shift in per- 
sonal incomes. 

For example, the highest paid 5 
per cent of the population got 34 
per cent of the total national in- 
come in 1929 and only 18 per cent 
in 1946. Again, incomes of $25,000 
per annum, after taxes, comprised 
6.7 per cent of national income 
distributed to individuals in 1917, 
3 per cent in 1938, but only 1.3 per 
cent in 1946. 

While national income was ris- 
ing from $78,700,000.000 in 1928 
to $226,204,000,000 in 1948, in- 
comes of those with $25,000 or 
more rose only from $8,635,- 
000,000 to $9,472,000,000. 

Lenin, the intellectual and ide- 
ological heir of Marx and Engels, 
failed to modernize their philoso- 
phy. His famous classic, “Imperial- 
ism the Highest Stage of Capital- 
ism,” originally written in 1916, 
uses the British, French and Ger- 
man financial systems as whipping 


boys. It displays little, if any, fa- 
miliarity with the American set-up, 
which itself bore faint resem- 
blance to Western European cap- 
italistic economics a_ generation 
ago and even less today. 

The classic fatalism of Marx is 
based upon the proposition that 
the capitalistic system would col- 
lapse as the workers became pro- 
gressively impoverished because 
they could not absorb the wealth 
produced by the capitalists. Capi- 
tal would accumulate and become 
concentrated in few hands. 


Owners and Workers 


Marx’s theory of the class war. 
like that of David Ricardo, rests 
on the premise that capitalistic 
production has inherent in it a 
fundamental antagonism between 
owner and worker. It held that 
there could be no rise in wages 
unless profits fell and vice versa. 

The record of American capi- 
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talism disclosed the utter fallacy 
behind this reasoning. The exact 
opposite has been true; when cor- 
porate profits are high, business 
expansion occurs, expenditures for 
plant and equipment rise, jobs are 
created, wages and employment in- 
crease and purchasing power is 
stimulated. 

Impressive though the preced- 
ing facts and figures may be, their 
existence and their wide- 
spread publication through every 
available medium of education and 
communication will not provide 
the answer to Marxist zealots. De- 
spite their irrefutable soundness in 
contrast to the outmoded shabbi- 
ness of the collectivist theories, it 
is fruitless to believe that much re- 
liance can be placed on counter- 


mere 


argument and the normal proces- 
ses of reasoning. You cannot coun- 
ter dialectic with anti-dialectic. 
Capitalism needs no “party line.” 


Broadening Ownership 


And therefore we see again the 
deeper meaning of the purchase of 
that single share of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. It sym- 
bolizes the gradual transfer of 
ownership in American industry to 
the great mass of consumers and 
workers which is speeding on its 
way and which is highlighted by 
the existence of 1,000,000 stock- 
holders of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 445.000 holders of 
General Motors Corp., 256,000 of 
U.S. Steel Corp. and many similar 
instances of widespread ownership. 

The goal of making every Amer- 
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ican a shareholder in business en- 
terprise may sound ambitious, but 
its fulfillment even in part would 
drive the final silver spike into 
the heart of the Marxist vampire 
which threatens us. Here is a gen- 
uine people’s movement in con- 
trast to many fraudulent actions 
masquerading in the name of the 
people, but having the objective 
of enslaving them in this and 
many parts of the world. Today the 
scope of privately owned enterprise 
in the United States is such that 
small circles could not possibly 
own or control it. 


Irresistible Trend 


It is now becoming clearer that 
mass production eventually re- 
quires mass ownership. Articles in 
previous issues of THE EXCHANGE 
have indicated that there are al- 
ready 15,000,000 stockholders in 
American industry. The trend to- 
ward 20,000,000 or even 30.- 
000,000 in the foreseeable future is 
irresistible since it has the benefit 
of an extremely favorable and 
ideological background. 

Moreover, it is positive in dis- 
tinction to the negativism of just 
“being against” something like 
Communism or Socialism. It is 
therefore to be encouraged and 
viewed with favor, and so the 
preservation of economic freedoms 
and incentives, a steadily rising 
standard of living, a wider distri- 
bution of wealth and a broadening 
base of corporate ownership to- 
gether comprise what we may call 
the new “People’s Capitalism.” 


COMPETITION IS TOUGH! 





(. - 


- sind Gutbtisihdteanan aes 
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A™ CONFIRMED LISTENER to 
radio-television, and everyone 
with an eye for magazine and news- 
paper advertisements in color, is 
aware of the constant rivalry for 
cigarette, cigar and smoking to- 
bacco markets. 

No products are more competi- 
tive. No industry calls for closer 
management on a small profit per- 
unit volume; none is more affected 
by changes in raw material costs. 
The big battle centers on the com- 
panies’ ability to hold their own 
and a little more in the sales field. 


Profits Off in 1950 








So a spurt in net earnings among 
the larger concerns seldom occurs. 
To gain a little is a triumph. Most 
of the companies whose statistics 
are tabled on the next page didn’t 
do quite so well in 1950 as in 1949, 
due mainly to a single dominant 
drag on profits. That was the 1950 
increase in corporate income taxes. 

Of the fifteen companies in the 
table. eleven—including most of 
the larger units—had lower earn- 
ings per share in 1950 than in 1949. 

R. J. Reynolds, one of the “Big 
Four” cigarette makers, reported a 
new high for sales—and a slight 
drop in profits. Liggett & Myers, on 
the other hand, saw its sales drop 
$27,200,000—due mainly to Phil- 





lippine Islands import controls 
which cut off an important ciga- 
rette outlet—but overcame this 
handicap and increased taxes to 
such an extent that net after taxes 
was only about $500,000 less than 
in 1949, 

American Tobacco experienced 
a drop of nearly $4,000,000 in net 
earnings after Federal income 
levies. The company’s report stated 
that, had the tax increase not been 
voted, the per-share earnings would 
have been $8.23 instead of $7.17. 
In 1949 they were $7.90 for each 
share of common stock. An excep- 





Weighing cigarettes at the factory 
to insure uniformity. 


tion to the experience of larger 
companies was supplied by Philip 
Morris & Co., with net after taxes 
amounting to around $1,385,000 
more than in the 1949-50 fiscal 
year. Both sales and profits scored 
new high records. 
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P. Lorillard Co. also reported a 


new high record of sales last year 
and a record high net income .. . 
before Federal taxes laid a heavy 
hand on profits. The company re- 
ported net available for the com- 
mon stock at $2.69 per share. In 
1949 the figure was $2.73. 
Tobacco companies, especially 
those high up in the cigarette field, 
view the outlook for increased ex- 
cise taxes with concern. The Fed- 
eral Government is considering a 
bigger revenue stamp on every 
package. Many states find stamp 
taxes convenient. Excise levies are, 
of course, absorbed by the con- 
sumer, and smokers have less dif- 
ficulty “taking” their cigarettes 
than “in leaving them alone,” but 
every enlarged tax drags on sales. 
The industry sold a mighty total 





of cigarettes in 1950, no less than 
392 billions of them. The year’s 
rise over 1949 was, however. less 
than 2 per cent, throwing light on 
the fact that, although Americans 
are prodigious smokers and con- 
siderable production is shipped to 
foreign markets, the over-all mar- 
ket for the industry’s leading item 
grows at a slow rate from one year 
to another. 


The year’s earnings record of the 
cigar and smoking tobacco busi- 
ness was “spotty” among compa- 
nies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, with net income affected 
by the rise of Federal taxes. With 
the forthcoming tax bill likely to 
edge taxes even higher, this year’s 
tobacco business should be the sub- 
ject of close study among common 
stock investors. 








SAMPLED TOBACCO COMPANIES 


Earnings Per Share 1950 
1949 1950 Div. 
$3.40 Year Dec. $3.18 $3.00 
4.27 Year July 2.25 2.00 

7.90 Year Dec. 7.17 4.00 
0.93 Year Dec. 0.94 0.80 
6.77 (a) Year Dec. 7.26 1.92 (a) 
1.09 Year Dec. 1.77 1.25 
1.43 Year Dec. 1.15 1.00 
2.30 Year Dec. 1.99 2.00 
7.19 Year Dec. 7.06 5.00 
3.73 Year Dec. 2.69 1.85 
7.26 (1) Year Mar. °51 6.624 3.00(2) 
3.75 Year Dec. 3.73 2.00 
1.52 Year Dec. 1.49 1.35 
2.14 Year Dec. 2.73 1.70 
0.69 Year Dec. 0.46 —-— 


1950-51 year both preferred and common stocks were 


Year Div. 
Began 

Amer. Snuff Co. . 1903 
Amer. Sumatra Tob. Corp. 1934 
Amer. Tobacco Co. 1905 
Bayuk Cigar Inc. . 1934 
Consol. Cigar Co. . 1938 
Dunhill Int. Ine. . 1946 
General Cigar Co. . 1909 
Geo. W. Helme Co. 1912 
Liggett & Myers Tob. Co. . 1912 
P. Lorillard Co. 1932 
Philip Morris & Co. . 1928 
R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 1901 
U. S. Tobacco Co. 1912 
Univ. Leaf Tob. Co. . - 1927 
Webster Tobacco Co... . . . —— 
a) Adjusted. (4) During 
largely increased. ‘!) Year ended 3/31/ 


50. (2) Year ended 3/31/51. 
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New Concerns on the Exchange’s Trading List 
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| ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 

| 4,890,733 Shares 
Common Stock, No Par 


Ticker Symbol: AA 


[ALCOA] 











HE EXPANDING USE of aluminum 
Tin industry and in the home is 
one of the most amazing growth 
stories on record. 

When a young chemist, Charles 


M. Hall. 


method for producing aluminum 


discovered in 1886 a 


in commercial quantities by elec- 
trolysis. the metal was at first 
looked upon solely as a novelty. 
It was used in watchcases. combs 
and for a variety of trinkets. 

Today aluminum has more than 
1.000 industrial uses. The largest 
markets are in the building indus- 
try. transportation not only 
but and motor 

electric power lines and 
household appliances. 

Up to 1941 the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America was the sole pro- 
ducer of primary aluminum in the 
country. 


planes trains 


vehicles 


It continues in a com- 
manding position. with permanent 
facilities for producing 370.000 
tons of the metal a year. Another 
120.000 tons of capacity will soon 
he added. 
During World War II 

$300.000.000 of | its 


Alcoa 


spent own 


funds for expansion. In addition, 
it planned and created more than 
$462.000.000 worth of 
ment-owned aluminum plants. 


Govern- 


The Aluminum  Company’s 
bauxite mines are in Surinam, 
South America. and in Arkansas. 


The bauxite is converted into 
alumina. which is pure aluminum 
oxide. at plants in Mobile. Ala.. 
and East St. Louis. Ill. 

The alumina is then reduced to 
aluminum by _ the 


process at one of the company’s 


electrolytic 


five reduction works at Alcoa. 
Tenn.: Massena. N: Y.: Van- 
couver, Wash.: Point Comfort. 


Tex.. and Badin. N, C. Final prod- 
Aleoa 


plants throughout the country. 


ucts are turned out by 21 


Alcoa reported gross revenue of 
$481.167.056 in 1950. from which 
it realized a net after taxes of 
$46.856.597. equal to $9.07 a 
Dividends of $2 
a share were paid in 1950. A 
50-cent and 75-cent payment have 
been made to date in 1951. 


common share. 


(New Listings continued en page 20) 





Pouring aluminum into pig form. 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
FUEL CORPORATION 
1,351,391 Shares 
Common Stock, $10 Par 


Ticker Symbol: MIS 











2 


has 
natural 


COMPANY 


“eo 5 on 
* operated 


°, 


sIDp, 


pipelines — since 


gas 
z 


2 1929 and is now shar- 


# 


n> 


: > ing in the expansion 
Hy ; of a growing industry. 
® é When = Mississippi 

bial Fuel started out. it 
had one pipeline running from 


the Monroe Field in Louisiana to 
the St. Louis area. Gas was sold 
mainly to industrial manufacturers. 

A second, larger pipeline was 
completed over the same route in 
1949. The company is the only 
natural gas pipeline system serv- 
ing the St. Louis district. 

This spring the company joined 
with other interests to form Culf- 
Michigan Gas Transmission Corp.. 
which will build a 30-inch 
natural gas pipeline from Louisi- 
ana to St. Louis and to Michigan 
City. Ind. The new line will cost 
about $90,000.000 and is expected 
to be in operation late in 1952. 


soon 


During 1950 a subsidiary, the 
Natural Gas and Oil Corporation. 
was formed to produce natural gas 
and petroleum from the Louisiana 
and Texas fields for transportation 
and sale through the parent com- 
pany s facilities. 

Demand for natural for 


oas 
gas 
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home and commercial use has been 
so insistent that during the last 
three winters the company rationed 
its public utility customers on days 
of peak demand. Gas is sold to 
eight local utilities. which serve 45 
communities with a total popula- 
tion of 1.700.000. 

The company has contracted to 
supply all the natural gas require- 
the Laclede Gas Co., 
which in 1949 converted its system 


ments of 


to straight natural gas. 
But industrial 
still the mainstay of the company’s 


customers are 
business. Last year they accounted 
for 62 per cent of the company’s 
sales. 
Sales 


doubled in the last five years, in- 


volume has more than 
creasing from 45,278,000 million 
cubic feet in 1946 to L10.090,000 
million cubic feet last year. 

Over the same five years net in- 
come mounted from $1.546.258 
to $4.041.486. A dividend of $1.24 
a share was paid in 1949. and 
$1.73 was paid in 1950. plus a 10 
per cent stock dividend. 





Crew laying 18-inch pipeline near 
gas field at Dubach, La. 





What Do Stockholders Get? 


Pay-Out of Earnings Shown for 20 Concerns 


RE CORPORATIONS, as a whole, 
A as generous as they might be 
in paying dividends? 

This question comes up at an- 
nual meetings. Stockholders often 
write to company managements 
complaining over their share. The 
need of well-managed corporations 
to plough earnings back into the 
business, although recognized by 
stockholders. is frequently mini- 
mized. 

Stockholders have yearnings 
for a return to those days when 





SAMPLED PERCENTAGES OF NET 
INCOME Paip IN DivipENps 
(Ratios of common stock cash dividends 
to the earnings available for the 
common. stock) 


1949 1950 
Allied Chemical . 59.6% 64.55; 
Du Pont . és ae 81.2 
Mathieson Chemical . 37.8 45.2 
Monsanto Chemical . . 53.5 47.1 
Armco Steel 32.5 34.0 
Bethlehem Steel. .  . 24.8 33.7 
Inland Steel 58.8 15.1 
0.5. Se. « . «. « Se 18.7 
Atlantic Refining . . 21.0 19.3 
Ohio GO . . . - . 444 17.4 
Socony-Vacuum = 3 Soe 33.5 
Standard Oi) ON. J.) .) 65.2 69.0 
Chrysler ows ae 66.3 
General Motors . . . 54.6 64.1 
Hudson Motor . . . 28.3 39.7 
Studebaker Corp... 214 35.0 
S. S. Kresge 70.2 63.0 
Kroger Co. . 47.1 52.6 
Safeway Stores 23.9 47.2 
Woolworth 65.3 65.3 


Source: Moody's 


60 to 70 per cent of available earn- 
ings were distributed as dividends. 
It may be that the stockholder 
pays little attention to the 
increased equity in his company 
because earnings, ploughed back. 
have built new plants. renovated 


too 


older ones, enlarged working cap- 
ital . . . making his stock more 
valuable. 

THE EXCHANGE is not going to 
start a row by trying to answer 
the opening question. Rather, at- 
tention is drawn to the statistics in 
the table of stocks. 

Some of the higher percentage 
payments call for explanation. Du 
Pont. holding 20,000,000 shares of 
General Motors. draws on divi- 
dends from this investment. as well 
as earnings from operations, to 
distribute to Du Pont stockholders. 

Standard Oil (N. J.). a holding 
company. derives its income from 
dividends of subsidiaries. Last year 
it paid out close to 70 per cent 
of these receipts to its stockholders. 

Atlantic Refining Company's low 
cash percentage was made 
onerous on stockholders by a 20 
per cent stock dividend. 


Study of some annual reports 


less 


shows that a higher percentage of 
available earnings is actually paid 
from year to year than the figures 
reveal. Earnings of subsidiaries are 
not always available. in full. to 
parent companies for distribution 
as dividends, 





'M THINKING OF 
BUYING STOCK... 
WHAT'S MY FIRST STEP ? 


You’ll naturally want advice... the best 
you can get. 


Where do I get it? One sure place is in 
an office of a member firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

How will they help me? By talking 
over with you what you want to do and 
how to do it. The benefit of their ex- 
perience is yours for the asking. 


Can I talk in confidence? Yes. Your 
problem is a personal one .. . it involves 
your hard-earned cash ... your broker 
will respect those facts. 
Will he recommend a particular stock? 
Of course, if you ask for his profes- 
sional opinion. His recommendation 
. whether a stock with a long divi- 
dend record, or stock in an expand- 
ing company promising greater returns 
. will depend on what you want to ac- 
complish and the degree of risk you are 
willing to assume. 
How much does all this service cost? 
Not one cent ... whether you’re think- 
ing of buying 10 shares, 27, 50 or 100 
shares. 


What will my broker charge me if I do 
buy a stock? His commission, on the 
average, runs around one per cent 
of the purchase price. On very small or- 
ders ($100 or less) the commission may 
be six per cent; on larger orders it may 
be as small as one-fifth of one per cent. 


Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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